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influence and importance only to the English. The American factory 
was one of the best in the thirteen" (p. 81). "The efficiency of the 
ships lay largely in the ability of the men who manned them. The 
American crews were smaller than those on English or European ves- 
sels. . . . They were for the most part American born. . . . The China 
trade is an illustration of what American genius, today spending itself 
in manufactures and internal transportation and development, can ac- 
complish when diverted to the sea" (pp. 46-47). 

We are to-day turning this "genius" to problems of marine along 
with other branches of combined spiritual and mechanical effectiveness. 
May the history, wherever read, of American ship-building and naviga- 
tion of a hundred years ago be an inspiration to the men who are build- 
ing and the men who sail our ships to-day. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

History of Transportation in the United States before i860. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer by 
Caroline E. MacGill and a staff of collaborators. [Contribu- 
tions to American Economic History from the Department of 
Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington.] (Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. .1917. Pp. xi, 678. $6.00.) 

Although contained within the covers of a single volume, the His- 
tory of Transportation is neither the work of one writer nor that of a 
group of co-operating authors. In the preface Dr. Meyer explains 
that, instead of writing or even editing the volume, he has been forced 
by circumstances to limit himself to the task — a labor of love — of direct- 
ing the compilation of the book. Very frankly premising that the work 
as published has "many defects", Dr. Meyer gives a list of several 
monographic studies in transportation, prepared with assistance from 
his division of the Department of Economics and Sociology of the Car- 
negie Institution, and published in various ways. These studies, with 
others incomplete or unpublished, and with various indexes and collec- 
tions of notes, have been placed in the hands of Miss Caroline E. Mac- 
Gill, and " it has been her function to weave these together and to fill 
in through her own studies whatever was necessary to give the volume 
continuity ". The result is the History of Transportation. 

The first chapter, a long one upon early trails, roads, and natural 
waterways, begins with a demonstration of the influence of the early 
West upon transportation, and throughout the first four chapters the 
affairs of the West and the connections with the West predominate. 
This is a highly important topic, but the consideration of it should not 
have precluded an examination of the legal and institutional phases of 
highways in the seaboard states. All these had developed general laws 
as to the establishment and maintenance of roads, which, with the laws 
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concerning turnpikes, exerted an important influence on both the older 
and the newer parts of the country. Miss MacGill indeed cites many 
denunciations of the roads by travellers, and, in her second chapter, 
presents a vast amount of information as to the charges for transporta- 
tion on roads and waterways. One cause of this underestimation of the 
roads in the older communities arises from Miss MacGill's belief — 
which to the reviewer seems to be erroneous — that the commerce be- 
tween the seaboard colonies was of small extent, that transportation by 
land was quite inconsiderable, and that the cause of this state of things 
is attributable to the restrictive policy of Great Britain (pp. 4, 65, yy). 
The third and fourth chapters treat of rivers, trails, and roads in the 
trans-Appalachian region and of early land routes in Ohio, an arrange- 
ment which leads to some repetition. 

With the fifth chapter one comes to the central body of the book. 
This falls naturally into two divisions, the first of which (chapters V- 
IX.) has to do with waterways and canals, in New England, the Middle 
Atlantic states, the South, and the West ; and the second (chapters X.- 
XVI.) with plank-roads (chapter X.), and with railroads, following 
the same geographical arrangement. Here the process of weaving to- 
gether the monographs becomes fully manifest. Cleveland and Pow- 
ell's Railway Promotion and Capitalization in the United States fur- 
nishes a few pages of general introduction to the history of internal 
improvements and part of a general chapter on the first railroads; 
Bishop's State Works of Pennsylvania and Phillips's History of Trans- 
portation in the Eastern Cotton Belt contribute the larger part of the 
respective chapters on water transportation and on railroads in the terri- 
tory which each book covers ; while Gephart's Transportation and Indus- 
trial Development in the Middle West, already drawn upon for chapters 
III. and IV., is again used for canals and railroads beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. Three chapters of Brownson's History of the Illinois Central 
Railroad to 1870 are also incorporated. A final chapter of summary and 
review makes further use of Cleveland and Powell's book, with addi- 
tions from Haney's Congressional History of Railways in the United 
States to 1850. 

The transfer to the History of Transportation of the material thus 
borrowed from the monographs is accomplished by a process more than 
Procrustean. Page after page is taken, with changes and omissions at 
will. Both the order of topics and even the phrases of sentences are 
altered, usually for the sake of abbreviation, but sometimes for reasons 
that are not easily apparent. That the meaning of the author is occa- 
sionally distorted will not be a matter of surprise.. But of course the 
book represents far more than such borrowings, for Miss MacGill has 
made industrious use of the other materials placed in her hands, and, 
especially dealing with New York and New England, has painstakingly 
consulted the works of standard authority. For the general history of 
canals and railroads in the regions of the seaboard and the older North- 
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west, the result of her labors has been the accumulation of a mass of 
valuable information. 

But at many points the book fails to relate the facts which it presents 
to the currents of economic and political development in the United 
States. This is true in general as to the years after 1820, and in par- 
ticular as to the decade 1850-1860. Strangely enough the West, which 
in the earlier chapters overshadows the East, in the latter part of the 
book is inadequately treated. The relation to transportation of the 
public lands (except in the case of the Illinois Central), the surplus 
revenue, the panic of 1837, the distribution of 1841, the proposed as- 
sumption of state debts, and the question of repudiation; Calhoun's effort 
to win the West in 1845 5 transportation as affected by the annexation of 
Texas and by the acquisition of territory from Mexico ; the influence of 
the Santa Fe and the Oregon trails; the importance of the railroads 
of the old Northwest in their bearing on the election of i860 — for light 
on these topics the student must look elsewhere. The movement for a 
railroad to the Pacific, when the volume draws to a close, is still a 
" dream " : though a chapter is taken from Haney on routes across the 
isthmus. 

The volume is well indexed. There are five excellent maps, for 
which acknowledgment is made to the Department of Historical Re- 
search of the Carnegie Institution. The bibliography covers forty 
pages, but many titles are missing that one would expect to find. As a 
single example may be cited the Catalogue of Books on Railway Eco- 
nomics published in 1912 by the University of Chicago Press for the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

St. George L. Sioussat. 

The History of Mother Seton's Daughters: the Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1809-1917. By Sister Mary Agnes Mc- 
Cann, M.A. In two volumes. (New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1917. Pp. xxvii, 336; vii, 334. $5.00.) 

What strikes the reader of these volumes is the almost meticulous 
attention of the writer to historical exactitude. That she approached 
her task well prepared a mere glance at the comprehensive bibliography 
given in the first volume assures the reader, while historical sources — 
private journals, letters of prominent churchmen, community records, 
long-forgotten newspapers and periodicals — are quoted with a familiar- 
ity which comes of deep research. In fact the work is, rather than an 
historical narrative, a concatenation of reproduced historical sources, 
many of which are here published for the first time. . This type of his- 
torical study has long been a desideratum among students of American 
church history. The subject, though not entirely new to readers familiar 
with the estimable works of De Barbary, McSweeny, Sadlier, Seton, and 
White, is here treated with a comprehensiveness and authentication of 



